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Did  I  tell  you  that  I  "baked  an  apple  pie  for  dinner  —  on  Monday?     It  turned 
out  to  be  quite  a  pie  —  if  I  do  say  it  myself.    The  kind  of  pie  the  late  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  so  fond  of. 

A  societj"  reporter  who  went  to  Plainville,  Connecticut,  to  write  up  the 
Coolidge-Trumbull  wedding,   said  that  "the  enticing  aroma  of  freshly  haired  apple 
pie"  filled  the  little  town  the  day  she  was  there.    One  of  the  townsfolk  said  to 
her:     "Some  of  that  apple  pie  you  smell  is  for  Mr.  Coolidge.    He's  got  a  weakness 
for  it.    Mrs.  Coolidge  used  to  "bake  for  him  herself." 

I'm  glad  to  say  that  the  society  reporter  found  out  how  the  Plainville  cooks 
make  their  apolo  pies.    They  line  a  deep-dish  pie  pan  with  flaky,  light,  rich 
crust,  fill  it  with  thick  slices  of  ripe,  juicy  cooking  apples,  and  dot  with  lumps 
of  "butter,  generously  sprinkled  with  cinnamon  and  mixed  spices,  and  sweetened  with 
half  a  cup  of  sugar.    Then  they  add  a  small  amount  of  fresh  cider  to  moisten,  and 
cover  the  pie  with  a  thinly  rolled  pastry  top.    The  pie  is  "baked  until  the  apples 
are  tender,  and  the  crust  is  a  delicate  light  golden  "brown. 


That's  the  kind  of  pie  I  made  the  other  day  —  a  pie  in  the  Plainville, 
Connecticut,  manner. 


And  while  I  was  making  the  pie,  working  the  lard  and  the  flour  together  in 
the  latest  approved  fashion,   I  decided  that  it  was  time  for  us  to  have  a  lard  talk. 
We're  coming  to  the  season  when  fried  foods,  hot  breads,  and  pastries,  are  most 
tempting,  and  many  are  the  foods  in  which  we  use  lard  for  shortening  —  "biscuits, 
muffins,  griddle  cakes,  coffee  cake,  any  of  the  yeast  "breads.    Lard  is  a  good 
shortening  for  gingerbread,  too;  for  molasses  cookies,  and  any  cake  or  cookie  made 
with  brown  sugar,   spices,  or  chocolate. 

I  have  some  up-to-date  facts  about  lard.     For  one  thing,  there's  a  good 
supply,   and  it's  ahout  as  cheap  as  any  shortening  you  can  "buy.    Pat  is  one  of  the 
food  substances  we  depend  upon,   especially  during  cold  weather.    Lard  is  pure  fat, 
and  when  you  add  it  to  other  foods,  it  increases  their  energy  value,  and  helps  to 
make  them  "stick  to  the  ribs." 

There  are  still  a  fev;  people  who  refuse  to  eat  well-fried  foods,  because  of 
a  foolish  notion  that  anything  fried  is  indigestible.    However,  according  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  there's  no  need  to  worry  about  fried  foods,  if 
you  do  not  eat  too  much  of  them,  at_  one  time. 
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The  prejudice  against  fried  foods  probably  started  because  some  cooks 
didn't  know  the  proper  methods  of  frying.    They  let  the  food  soak  up  the  fat.  Of 
course,  too  much  fat  slows  up  digestion  —  and  so  does  too  much  fried  food. 

So  far  as  lard  is  concerned,   says  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  don't  let 
anybody  tell  you  that  it  is  less  digestible  than  other  cooking  fats.    Lard  is 
ninety-seven  percent  digestible;  not  one  of  the  other  common  cooking  fats  has  a 
higher  rating  than  ninety-seven  percent.    As  shortening,  lard  is  one  of  the  best 
and  one  of  the  most  economical  cooking  fats  on  the  market. 

Take  a  pie,  for  instance.    There  is  no  better  and  no  cheaper  shortening 
for  pie  crust  than  lard. 

When  you're  frying  a  food  in  lard,  the  main  thing  is  to  get  the  lard  just 
hot  enough,  but  not  too  hot.     If  it's  not  hot  enough,  the  food  will  soak  it  up  and 
be  greasy.     If  the  lard  is  too  hot  —  hot  enough  to  smoke  —  it  will  fill  your 
kitchen  with  an  irritating  smell.    The  reason  for  that  is,  too  high  a  temperature 
causes  lard  to  decompose,  and  the  chemical  changes  that  take  place  produce  sub- 
stances that  have  an  unpleasant  odor. 

If  you  are  frying  croquettes  —  anything  coated  with  flour  or  meal  or  bread 
crumbs  —  lot  the  food  dry  a  little,   so  that  it  will  "set"  and  form  a  crust. 

For  deep-lard  frying,  test  the  temperature  of  the  lard  with  a  cube  of  bread. 
If  the  bread  is  golden  brown  in  sixty  seconds,  the  lard  is  at  the  right  temperature 
for  frying  raw  foods  —  French  fried  onions,  for  example.    For  cooked  foods,  the 
lard  should  be  hotter  —  the  cube  of  bread  should  brown  in  forty  seconds. 

When  frying  foods  in  deep  lard,  remember  that  you  can  use  the  lard  more  than 
once,  if  you  strain  it  through  cheesecloth  each  time  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 

Now  let's  have  a  menu  that  includes  at  least  one  fried  dish.    How  would  you 
like  fried  green  tomatoes  or  fried  egg-plant,  with  macaroni  and  cheese?    That's  a 
good  combination.    Another  one  that  appeals  to  me  today  is  rice  and  ham  croquettes, 
with  green  beans.     Still  another,  (and  this  one  I  like  best  of  all),   is  a  dish  of 
scalloped  liver  and  potatoes,  with  French  fried  onions.    Yes  indeed,  French  fried 
onions  get  my  vote  for  dinner  this  evening.     I  have  some  nice  large  onions  —  just 
the  right  kind  for  frying.     I'll  peel  the  onions,   slice  them  very  thin,  separate 
them  into  rings,  and  dip  them  into  a  batter  made  of  flour,  milk,  egg,  and  salt. 

After  draining  them  well,  I'll  put  the  onions  in  a  wire  basket,  lower  them 
into  a  kettle  of  hot  lard,  and  fry  them  to  a  golden  brown.     Then  I'll  take  them  out 
of  the  hot  fat,  drain  them  on  absorbent  paper,  and  sprinkle  them  with  salt.  Onions 
fried  in  this  way  usually  keep  crisp  for  several  days.    If  they're  not  quite 
crisp  enough,  you  can  reheat  them  —  as  you  do  potato  chips. 

How,  I'll  repeat  my  dinner  menu  for  today  —  scalloped  liver  and  potatoes, 
French  fried  onions,  and  some  catsup,  and  hot  biscuits  and  butter,  and  --  Let  me 
see  —  what  shall  I  have  for  dessert?    Fruit  —  fresh  fruit  of  some  kind. 

Tomorrow  I'm  going  to  give  you  some  good  advice  —  this  is  really  very 
good  advice  —  about  buying  furs.     So  don't  buy  a  fur  —  or  even  a  coat  with  a 
fur  collar  —  until  tomorrow! 
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